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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWay. 
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[Vor. I. 








THE STORY OF ABBAS. 
THE sun appearing above the 


horizon, Solyman prostrated himself in 
the profoundest adoration. When he 
arose from his devotions, he advanced 
towards the English merchant, his fel- 
low traveller, with a look of kindness 
mixed with pity and concern. ‘The 
merchant understood him: but as he 
was unwilling to controvert the princi- 
ples of his religion, he made no apolo- 
gy for his conduct during the devotions 
of Solyman. The mild morning light 
which was diffused over the valleys and 
streams, the various beauty of the mea- 
dows, the regular disposition of blos- 
somed hedge-rows, the soothing mur- 
mur of bees at their early labour, and 
the full concert of the feathered crea- 
tion, drew their conversation on the 
universal beneficence of nature. “ I 
feel,” said Solyman, “a delight which 
I can neither account for, nor describe. 
These mountains gilded with the rays 
of the orient sun, those painted valleys 
which shame the rich carpets of Persia, 
yon distant waters which gleam with 
the shifting effulgence of light, the ge- 
neral busy voice of joy and activity in 
the animal creation, conspire to fill my 
heart with inexpressible pleasure.” — 
“ That pleasure,” replied the merchant, 
“I believe proceeds from sympathy : 
It is scarce possible, unless you have 
some peculiar cause of misery, not to 
be pleased when you see every thing 
around you happy. On the contrary, 





it wili be impossible to withstand the 
infection of it. The god of nature 
seems to have given us these sympathe- 
tic feelings, to link our affections in the 
great chain of society: hence, social 
virtue is not left to depend solely on 
the moral will, but is founded on the 
principles of our nature. But the ob- 
ject of your adoration is so profuse of 
his favours, that I should now be glad 
to find some convenient shade. I think 
I discover a cave on the southern de- 
clivity of the mountain ; let us retire to 
it during the heat of the day.” 

As they advanced towards the cave, 
they perceived a beaten path leading di- 
rectly from it to a distant rivulet: this 
made them apprehensive that it might 
be the habitation of some wild beast, 
that had worn the path by constantly 
going to drink at the stream : but their 
fears were soon removed upon the ap- 
pearance of an aged hermit, advancing 
slowly towards the rivulet with an ear- 
then pitcher. At sight of the travellers, 
he hasted to his abode with all the feeble 
precipitancy of age: they agreed notto 
disturb him, and only took the advan- 
tage of the rock which projected over 
his cell to shelter themselves from the 
sun ; but they had not long continp 
in this situation, before the hermit,o, 
ceiving them to be inoffensive jantr 
lers, invited them into his cave. #* 
will excuse,” said the hoary sa’ 

caution of age: these mountair 

secure from the ravage of huJOM. 








if you go into the mansions of sorrow, 


city ; and these grey hairs w 


found; 
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defence from the wanton cruelty of 
man. I have suffered so much from my 
own species, that I have at last for- 
saken their society ; I thought it better 
to give up the conveniences of it, than 
to bear the evils ; and I have long lived 
in this solitary cave on nothing more 
than what uncultivated nature would af- 
ford me.” ‘“ Those sufferings,” said 
Soly man, ‘¢ must, indeed, have been ex- 
traordinary, that could make you give 


‘up one of the greatest advantages of life, 


the social intercourse of your fellow 
creatures.” ‘The narratives of age,” 
replied the hermit, “ are seldom agree- 
able to youth ; but as instruction can be 
gained only from experience, you will 
do wisely to learn it from the misfor- 
tunes of Abbas. 


* I was born to a competent fortune; 
but being early left an orphan, my af- 
fairs came under the cognizance of a 


justiciary court, which the members of 


it call a court of equity ; but so equita- 
ble were they with regard to me, that 
they claimed two parts of my little for- 
tune for their care of the third. T hough 
{ had such an early and convincing 
proof of the treachery and rapacity of 

mankind ; yet,as I had always exercis- 
ed the benevolent virtues myself, I 
could not think others totally devoid of 
them; and at my three and twentieth 
year, being inclined to travel, I without 
scruple entrusted the remains of my 
property with a person whom I had 
Jong known and respected ; a person, 
Holy Allah! who lifted his hands to 
thee; but I had not been absent more 
than three moons, when he pretended a 


commission to dispose of my effects, | 


and immediately left the place. Upon 
ny return therefore to my home, I 
nd neither friend nor fortune; and 

- bred to no business, I was redu- 

the most distressful state of indi- 

I applied, however, not with- 

es of redress or relief, to a per- 

yower and eminence, whom [ 

heard speak of his friendship 

ather, and after a long and 














frequent attendance I was admitted to 
an interview. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


For the Parlour Companion. 








TO 


And must this lyre, misfortune’s treasure, 
Hush its bland and soothing pow’r ? 
And with it hush each note of pleasure, 
That whil’d the melancholy hour ? 
Discard my lyre. 


, on being advised to resign the Lyre 


Oh! hadst thou known in life the sorrow, 
Which fades and withers all the soul, 
And unavailing sought to borrow 
Content, its power to controul, 
But woo’d the lyre! 


Had’st ev’ry pulse of hope thee cheering, 
Woke its vibrations but to die; 
Had’st seen the friends, thy youth endearing, 
Parting like daylight from the eye, 
All save thy lyre, 


Which still was left thee, constant ever, 
To life and earth thy only tye ; 
Then would’st thou feel what pangs to sever, 
And with wrung heart to weeping sigh, 
Adieu my lyre! 
But no! tho’ ev’ry wreath may vanish, 
Affection tor the happy weaves ; 
Time never from this heart shall banish, 
Whilst it in life and woe still heaves, 
My humble lyre! 
G. 


ie - 


THE HISTORY OF MR. FUNNY. 


Iam, Mr. Editor, a living instance 
of the benefit of fun: my father was a 
funny man, and my mother a funny woe 
man, and I am what is commonly called 
a funny fellow, and my name is Franets 
Funny. My entre into the world was 
attended with some prophetic circum- 
stances: I was born in a garret, indica- 
tive of the high notions I should after- 
ward have of honour, and of the purity 
of my future morals; and the elasticity 
of my wit was conjectured from the cir- 
cumstances of my oversetting a bason 
of pap which my nurse was cramming 
into my mouth too hot for me to bear ; 
though this was the only mstance that I 

can recollect of my refusing food ; for 
{ have never been in the condition of 
not being able to eat any thing, unless 
it was when [ had nothing to eat. My 
father was a comely, good-looking man, 
with a large red nose, ornamented with 
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carbuncles, containing a portion of the 
flamme that gave his proboscis the ap- 
pearance of a light-house. He was by 
trade an undertaker; but the serious- 
ness of his caliing had not buried the 
brightness of his wit. Though he was 
in the habit of removing folks as he hu- 
mourously termed it, by a wooden ha- 
beas into the next world, yet he always 
did it in a cheerful good humoured 
way ; and remarked that he was the 
only man in the world for burying ani- 
mosities. My mother died when I was 
very young, so my father’s housekeeper 
was my grandmother, who, from her 
being a funny dame deserves mention. 
{t was her custom to make me read the 
bible to her, but she always fell asleep 
before I had well begun, and awoke as 
soon as I had ended, with an observa- 
tion, that she was delighted to hear 
Frank read, he pernounced his words 
so pretty; though the fact was, she was 
snoring the whole time. I was now 
sent to school under the care of Mr. 
Quizwig, a neighbour, whose chief fun 
consisted in flogging the boys, and who 
had a very funny way of teaching what 
he did not know himself ;—indeed, he 
did not look half so wise as my old 
grandmother. My education being fi- 
nished, my father was for some time 
undecided whether he should make me 
a shoemaker or alawyer: however, the 
law gained the cause, and he took me 
one day to Mr. Scrape, the attorney, 
who received me into his office to clean 
shoés, copy declarations, and. serve 
writs. (To be continued.) 


——— +a 
For the Parlour Companion. 


REMEMBRANCE, 
Oh! oft dol think on the times that are past, 
And the various scenes to former days known; 
But the shades of oblivion are now o’er them cast, 
And nothing remains save remembrance alone. 
Where now are the friends of those happy days, 
When pleasv "es encircled each fleeting hour ; 
Why thus leavy. me to wander thro’ life’s giddy 
maze, 
When the morning is past and the ev’ning 
clouds low’r ? 
Yet I mourn not for them whom the rude blasts 
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Their spirits have soar’d to the home of the blest, 
Where the glories of heaven forever unfold. S. 


Among the many singular circum- 
stances which attended the settlement 
of this country, I have heard no one 
that has given me more entertainment 
than that of the exportation of wives 
from England, for the colony of Virgi- 
nia. ** It seems,” says Dr. Belknap, in 
his American Biography, “ to have 
been a genetal sentiment among the co- 
lonists, not to make Virginia the place 
of their permanent residence, but after 
acquiring a fortune, to return to Eng- 
land. On this account, most of them 
were destitute of families, and had no 
natural attachment to the country. ‘To 
remedy this material defect, sir Edward. 
Sandys, the new treasurer, proposed to 
the Company to send over a freight of 
young women to make wives for the 
planters. This proposal was received 
with universal applause, and the success 
answered their expectations.”, The 
price of a wife was, at first, one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of tobacco ; but 
as the number became scarce, the price 
increased to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, the value of which was three 
shillings per pound. By an act of as- 
sembly it was ordained, that the price 
of a wife should have the precedence of 
all other debts, in recovery and pay- 
ment, because all kinds of merchandise 
—this was the most desirable. Ah! 
desirable indeed—the hearts of those 
rustic batchelors must havs leaped wit} 
joy. And could that most desirablthing 
ject be now obtained for so triflijogk 
quantity as one hundred and had 
pounds of tobacco, there would nothe 
found a batchelor in the whole countr 
Our beaux, by only preserving the r 
mains of their segars, might then soo, 
purchase what, perhaps, their gallantry 
could never acquire. 


—— 
For the Parlour Companion. 
SONG.—THE LAND OF FREEDOM. 
Oh ! hail to the land, where the voice 
Of freedom is heard to resound ; 





of death, 


lave swept from our sight no more to behold; #} 








| Where industry’s children rejoice, 
And the oppreseed a refuge have found; 
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Where the goddess of plenty has shed 
Her blessings profuse o’er the land, 
And e’en o’er the western wilds spread 
Her gifts with a lib’ral hand. 
Where th’ beasts of the wilderness reign’d, 
The banner of freedom’s unfurl d : 
By tue sons of industry reclaim’d, 
A new country’s bestow’d on the world. 
Then 'ial t. the land of the brave, 

Where the eagle triumphantly flies ; 
Hail! the Heroes entomb’d in the grave, 
Em)alm’d in the breath of our sighs. 

PHILO. 


LOQUACITY AND TACITURNITY. 


Many writers have described loquacity as the 
chief characteristic of folly ; but have never of- 
fered a single caution against the opposite ex- 
treme, taciitursity. To speak too much is un- 
doubted!y « fvible; but to speak too little is, in 
my opinion, likewise a tault, and one of not less 
Magnitide. For our amusement, let us draw a 
short comparison between the two, and I think 
We shall find the result to corroborate my opi- 
nion. 

There are two very important disadvantages 
consequent to loquacity. ‘The firstis, that a per- 
son who talks much, is almost certain to make 
an impradent exposure of his own concerns, or 
of his ignorance. He speaks without premedita- 
tion; to do which, with propriety, requires a 
very extraordinary genius; and to attempt it, 
may justly be considered a proof of vanity, when 
such genius is a gift which nature so seldom be- 
stows. The second great inconvenience arising 
from loquacity is, that he who engrosses an un- 
due share of conversation, by depriving others 
of an opportunity to deliver their sentiments, de- 
prives himself of the information, which from 
them he might perhaps otherwise gain. The 
chief end of conversation is to acquire know- 
ledge ; and we should converse with this view, 
and not with the vain desire of making a display 
ot amagicd talents. He must have a very low 
epiimol of the taients or information of his com- 

ions who thinks he can learn nothing from 

and a very high opinion of himself it he 

he can teach them on every subject. Such 

the imporiant disadvantages of loquacity ; 
they are so evident, that to act in despite of 
m. is justly considered a characteristic of fol- 

. But has not taciturnity disadvantages at- 

nding it as great? The loquacious person in- 

ures himself alone; but the silent not only es- 
sentially injures himself, but also renders him- 
self disagreeable to his companions. Loquacity 
is a symplom of vanity; taciturnity, of pride 
Loquacity is a mark of folly ; taciturnity, of ill- 
nature. ‘The former may please, because it fre- 
quently spring's from a desire to please; but the 
latter cuunot, as it never arises from any amiable 
motive. It has been already remarked, and it is 
indeed evident, that loquacity prevents conversa- 
tion; as that cannot be called conversation, in 





which one alone delivers his sentiments. Taci- 
turnity also produces a similar effect. There is, 
however, this difference : In the former, convere 
sation terminates by being confined to one person, 
who loses the character of a companion, and ase 
sumes that of a teacher; in the latter, conversa- 
tion terminates in silence. We have still some 
chance in the first instance to receive entertain- 
ment; in the latter, we have none 

As loquacity has been considered a mark of 
folly, so taciturnity has been looked upon as a 
certam sign of superior wisdom ; on the contrary, 
however, | am persuaded, it is in general the 
outward husk of ignorance and inanity—a co- 
vering which affectation adopts to conceal defi- 
ciencies ; and so far amI from giving the silent 
man any credit for wisdom, that unless I am as- 
sured his silence arises from real modesty, I al- 
ways set him down as a proud, morose, tool. It 
may be necessary here to remark, that the silence 
which I have condemned is _ perfectly distinct 
from that species which accompanies true mo- 
desty ; and that, consequently, when applied to 
the latter, my arguments must be fallacious. 
The silence which arises from modesty, so far 
from condemning, I consider as the most certain 
proof of an amiable disposition, and an enlight- 
ened penetrating mind, It is the real garb of 
wisdom, which affectation, in forming the for- 
mer species, is but endeavouring to imitate. 
EcLectvs. 


ne Ee 


SONG. 


I see the dim sail now no more, 
’Tis past like the track of the wind, 
nd thou may’st forget on some far distant shore, 
P the friend thou hast left here behind. 
Yet ev’ry fond blessing my soul can bestow, 
Go with thee all o’er the wide main, 
And may’st thou,O,never, my wretchedness know, 
g Till we meet in fond transport again. 
Thy voice now T hear it no more, 

Which spoke so endearing and kind, 
1 hear but the sound of the surges that roar, 

And the sea bird that cries in the wind. 

ow cold hangs the ev’ning, the night closes fast, 

And wet is my hair with the rain ; 
Oh! how many a night will in sorrow be past, 
4 F’er I rest on thy bosom again. 
When.darkness descends on the sea, 

Wilt thou to thy cabin retire ? 
And think with a tear of affection on me, 
And my desolate evening fire ? 
How mournful, alas! will that ev’ning lour ; 

I shall watch as it falls, the cold rain, 
And count ev’ry night, ev’ry morn, ev’ry hour, 

Till Lrest on thy bosom again. 

0. 
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